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CENTRAL MEETING 





The meeting of the Central Divis- 
ion, held at Jacksonville March 27 
and 28, was very successful from ev- 
ery point of view, despite the fact that 
the bad weather and rather inconven- 
ient location and possibly also the 
fact that the meeting is held in the 
spring insted of the fall limited the 
attendance to between seven and 
eight hundred. The executiv com- 
mittee had spared neither pains nor 
expense in planning the program, and 
the only regret was that more were 
not present to appreciate the result of 
their labors. 

The first session, held at ten o’clock 
Friday morning, had the rare privil- 
ege of listening to an address by Supt. 
H. S. Magill, Jr., given in his usual 
forceful and interesting manner. Ed- 
ward C. Elliot, Dean of the Educa- 
tional Department of the University 
of Wisconsin, spoke on “The Mesure 
of Merit of Teachers.” 

Friday afternoon W. W. Charters, 
Dean of the Educational Department 
of the University of Missouri, spoke 
on the Reorganization of the Ele- 
mentary Schools. He emphasized 
the point that ali reorganization must 
be a slow and stedy evolution, and 
that we must have a standard by 
which to mesure our schools before 
we can discover our deficiencies and 
remedy them. 

In the evening Dr. Felmley of 
Normal gave an outline of the Pro- 
posed School Survey of Illinois, touch- 


ing on the need of business manage- 
ment and scientific methods in our 
school work. Dr. Felmley stated 
that we would be able to get legisla- 
tion if we would present an array of 
actual facts, which we had gatherd 
from this survey, in place of our own 
opinions which had no substantial 
basis. E. O. Holland, superintend- 
ent of the City Schools of Louisville, 
Kentucky, discust the Educational 
Unrest, showing a depth of insight 
into the problems of the educational 
world which was most unusual. Sat- 
urday morning President Fellows of 
the James Millikin University of De- 
catur addrest the General Assembly, 
and in the absence of Dean Balliet of 
the University of New York, Dean 
Elliott again spoke. 

The offisers elected for the coming 
year are here given: 

President — Anthony Middleton, 


Peoria. 


Vice President—A. W. Gross. 
Monticello. 

Secretary—Miss Mary Moore, 
Decatur. 


Tresurer—H. B. Beecher, Peoria. 
Railroad Secretary —G. Warren 
Taylor, Springfield. 
Executiv Committee— 
O. L. Manchester, Normal, Chm. 
H. L. Fowkes, Taylorville. 
L. F. Fulwiler, Mt. Pulaski. 
State Committees— 


Legislativ—C. H. Watts, Urbana. 
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Appropriations—F,.- D; ‘Thomson, 
Springfield. | 

Resolutions—W. 
sonville. . 

The association voted an _appro- 
priation’ of $250 to the fund for the 
educational survey. In view of the 
somewhat” small attendance. and the 
expense of their splendid program, 
such action surely denotes genuin in- 
terest in the work of the association 
and a true spirit of co-operation. 

The report of the committee on res- 
olutions is as follows: 

Whereas, the success of this meet- 
ing has been. so largely contributed to 
by the members of the local commit- 
teen and by the citizens of Jackson- 
ville, be it hereby resolvd :— 

First—That the thanks of this as- 
sociation be extended to the local 
committee, to the Churches that have 
opend their doors to us, to the press 
of Jacksonville, and to the citizens of 
the city who have opend their homes 
for the entertainment of our. mem- 
bers. 

Second—That a vote of thanks be 
extended to those who added so 
greatly to our enjoyment by favoring 
us with the musical numbers on the 
program. 

Third—That our thanks-be ex- 
tended to. the management of the 
State School for the Blind and to the 
management of the State School for 
the Deaf for the opportunities given 
to see a demonstration of their work. 

Fourth—That we express our 


A. Gore, “Jack- 


gratitude to the executiv committee - 


for their servises in arranging such 
an excellent program. 
Be it further resolvd :— 
First—That it is the sense of this 
meeting that every one who registers 
at the State Meeting indicate ,on his 
or her registration card to which one 


of the divisions he or she would nat- © 


urally belong, and that the tresurer 
of the State Association should pay 


Fifty, ($.50) Cents:of the fee receiv 
to the tresurer of the division named. 

Second—That copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the secretaries of the 


various divisions with the request that ; 


it be brought up for consideration. at 
the next regular meeting of each di- 
vision, 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. W. McCulloch, 
Guy Buzzard, 
Harvey T. White, 


Committee, 





Friday, March 6th, was set aside 
for a. Parents’ Visiting Day at Mor- 
ris, Illinois. In the letter of invita- 
tion sent out by Supt. E. D. Martin 
of that city, one paragraf especially 
deservs comment. He says:— 

“We submit. for your approval the 
things we are doing and respectfully 
ask you to suggest improvements that 
should be made. A school system can 
not move faster than the community 
which supports it. Additional faci- 
lities, broader courses of study, in- 
creased social and civic activities 
await only the assurance that you— 
the people—want them and will in- 
dorse progress in these directions.” 

And here agzin is the oft-repeated 
moral—co-opération is the keynote of 
success. 





The Consolidated’ school in Dis: ° 


trict No. 115, Woodford: county, is 
doing some excellent work in prfac- 
tical agriculture. One week has 
been set aside for testing clover seed, 


another for testing corn, a third ‘for’ 


testing oats.. A number of ‘sampleg 
of soil have been tested for acidity. A 
Babcock tester has, been instald,’ atid 
tests of milk are made for farmers in 
the district. A practical demonstra 
tion of grading of corn has beer’ giv- 
én. The work is awakening much 
interest. 
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Consolidation in The United States 





HE Annotated School Laws of 

Colorado define consolidation ‘s 

“providing for the abolishment 
of certain school districts and their 
organization into one special school 
district, and for the conveyance of pu- 
pils to one consolidated school.” 

The school boards of two or more 
adjoining districts may submit the 
question of consolidation, and should 
one-fourth of the qualified electors of 
these school districts petition for the 
question to be submitted to a vote, a 
special meeting must be cald and the 
question voted upon. If the proposi- 
tion to consolidate is voted down, the 
question may be submitted to the vot- 
ers again after a period of one year 
has elapst. If a majority of the 
electors decide in favor of consolida- 
tion a union meeting is cald, at which 
a board of directors for the consolid- 
ated district is elected, consisting of a 
president, a secretary and a tresurer. 
A site is purchast and a suitable bild- 
ing erected thereon. At the discre- 
tion of the school board pupils living 
one mile or more from the consolid- 
ated school are transported to and 
from school. 

M. L. Brittain, State Superintend- 
ent of the Public Schools of Georgia, 
deliverd an address on The Consolid- 
ation of Country Schools before the 
Southern Educational Association, 
which address is now publisht in a 
small pamflet. We quote  there- 
from. “According to Mr. Hays, of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, there are three hundred 
thousand of these little rural schools 
in the United States and two hun- 
dred thousand are so situated as to 
be easily susceptible of being combined 
into one-seventh of that number of 
centralized and consolidated schools. 


In six hundred instances in a dozen 
different states the experiment has ai- 
ready been successfully made without 
a single recorded failure.” 

In this same pamflet are some in- 
teresting facts about consolidation. 

1. The first consolidated school 
was in Massachusetts in 1874. 

2. Thirty-two States have a par- 
tial system of consolidated schools. 

3. Massachusetts has consolidated 
schools in every county. 

4. Indiana has consolidation in 
eighty-two out of ninety-two coun- 
ties. , 

5. In North Dakota, the number 
of consolidated schools doubled in the 
last ‘two years. 

6. More consolidated school 
buildings were constructed in the 
United States in the past five years 
than during the twenty-five years pre- 
ceding. 

7. In 1889 Massachusetts spent 
$22,118.38 for transportation; in 
1908, she spent $292,213.33. 

8 In Virginia, the expenditure 
for transportation in 1908 was twelve 
times as much as it was in 1905. 

9. Consolidation has been as suc- 
cessful in one section of the United 
States as another. 

10. Not an instance is known 
where a consolidated school has been 
abandoned to return to the small dis- 
trict system. 

11. In consolidated schools, twice 
as many pupils finish the eighth grade 
as in the same districts before consol- 
idation. 

12. One pupil out of every six 
enrolled in consolidated schools goes 
to high school, while only one out of 
every thirty-six enrolled in the dis- 
trict school attends high school. 
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13. The average cost of schooling 
per pupil per day is frequently less in 
consolidated than in the small district 
schools. 

14. Twenty-seven per cent more 
of the school population attends 
school after the districts are consol- 
idated than attended in the same dis- 
tricts before consolidation. 

15. Children start to consolidat- 
ed schools seven-tenths of a year old- 
er, on the average, and finish the 
eighth grade two-thirds of a year 
younger than in district schools. The 
passing point is in the fourth grade. 

16. Of the six million country 
boys and girls in the United States, 
two-thirds of them are in sections 
where they may be accessible to con- 
solidated schools. 

17. An assessed valuation of $50,- 
000.00 is sufficient to support a con- 
solidated school without burdensome 
taxation. A much less valuation is 
sufficient in many localities. 

18. Experience has shown that 
consolidation is most successful in dis- 
tricts of an area of from twenty-five 
to thirty-six square miles and that 
children should not be hauled to 2 
greater distance than six miles. The 
length of time on the road should not 
exceed an hour. 

From these statistics, Mr. Brittain 
compiles a summary of the advant- 
ages of consolidation which only lack 
of space prevents our printing, but 
the statistics given in these eighteen 
statements are sufficient proof—for 
those who need proof—that consol- 
idation is a paying proposition when 
considered from all standpoints. 
(To be continued in May Number) 


Champaign County Teachers’ As- 
sociation held a meeting at Urbana 
Saturday, March 7th, at which par- 
ticular attention was given to discus- 
sion of the new High School Tuition 
Law and the Certificating Law. 





The Richmond Meeting 


The attractions of 
Richmond and those of the very 
excellent program, prepared by 
President Blewett, divided the hon- 
ors pretty equally for the largest at- 
tendance ever registerd at a meeting 
of the Department of Superintend- 
ence. The halls would not have held 
the audiences had not many members 
gone sight seeing; nor would the 
voice of the ordinary speaker have 
reached all in a hall large enough to 
seat those registered. We cannot do 
justice to the attractions of Richmond 
in the space available in this issue and 
reserve that report for the next num- 
ber. Only a general comment can 
now be made on the program, but a 
more detailed report will be given 
later. 

As we indicated last month, the 
program was a masterly conception of 
the topics, in the order of their rela- 
tions, as they must be considered in 
any thorough going recognization of 
the common school course of study. 
The speaers on each topic represent- 
ed different basal conceptions but all 
were trained thinkers and recognized 
leaders in the various fields of inves- 
tigation. The result was that this 
meeting was quite generally com- 
pared with that great constructive 
meeting in Cleveland in 1895 when 
the report on correlation of studies 
was adopted. 

The value to the teacher of the 
results of all careful studies and ex- 
periments in school work was made 
very evident. Every speaker con- 
tributed to better education, although 
there was a sharply drawn difference 
among them with regard to the or- 
ganizing principle which should con- 
trol the place and emphasis to be giv- 
en the various kinds of material and 
of method used in school work.— 
School and Home Education. 
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“Is There Aught That | Can Do” 





Eva A. Smedley 

The following is one among many 
letters coming to us on the subject of 
a retirement fund for teachers. The 
writer is a woman who, because of 
special fitness for that work and in- 
terest in it, has devoted a lifetime to 
teaching in our country schools. Her 
pupils have been for years recognized 
in high school because of their thoro 
preparation. She has workt with the 
trying ones and sought to arouse their 
latent interest in study. She has kept 
the almost hopeless ones in school, 
and developt better men and women 
as the result. She is just the type of 
teacher to whom the state owes more 
than it can ever pay, and now, after 
her twenty-six years of efficient and 
unselfish work in the school-room, our 
great state of Illinois should gladly 
care for the closing years of this use- 
ful life. 

Read her letter :— 

Kirkland, Ill., March 9, 1914. 
Dear Lady:— 

Thru a Chicago pa- 
per I learned of your interest in 
teachers’ pensions. Is there aught I 
can do out here in the country to ad- 
vance this worthy cause? In case 
there is, let me know. I have taught 
about twenty-six years and am at it 
yet. 

Yours very truly, and with peti- 
tions for the success of this just 
mesure, Mrs. E. H. Hatch. 

Mrs. Hatch asks, “Is there aught I 
can do?” Let us answer her here 
in the hope that it may be red by oth- 
ers than Mrs. Hatch. 

First join our state wide teachers’ 
organization, if you are not alredy a 
member, by sending one dollar to Mr. 
Geo. W. Conn, Jr., Woodstock, IIli- 
nois, with your name and address. 
Part of that dollar will be spent in 


securing better school legislation, in- 


cluding, we hope, the Retirement 
Fund Bill. Get other teaciiers to do 
the same. 


Then talk about the bill to the men 
and women who have helpt to edu- 
cate, to the plain farmer and his wife 
who may not have thought largely 
and generously on this question, but 
who have not forgotten what you did 
for their boys and girls. 

Question your candidate for the 
legislature, and if he is not sound, 
work against his election. If he 
promises well, watch the progress of 
the bill and try to see that he keeps 
his promises. 

Get all the organizations that you 
in to listen to addresses on this sub- 
ct and to endorse the bill. 

Would that every live, unselfish 
zacher in our glorious state would 
2in us in this great unselfish move- 
rent for the betterment of our 

schools and for justis to our readers. 





We wish to thank those who have 
so kindly sent us copies of the April 
and May issue of the Illinois Teach- 
er. The request still stands. Also, 
we will be deeply grateful if those 
who are not receiving the Illinois 
Teacher will notify us that we may 
send back numbers. There are in- 
numerable ways for mistakes to arise 
in sending out so many bulletins, and 
we are desirous of knowing where 
our difficulties chiefly lie. We will 
appreciate a notification if you are not 
receiving the bulletin. 





If any desire to enroll in the asso- 
ciation or will assist in the work of 
securing new members we will send 
them registration cards upon request. 
A few have kindly offerd to try to se- 
cure new members and we will ap- 
preciate further assistance. Regis- 
tration cards will be sent upop re- 
quest. 
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Wisconsin's Eugenic Law Held 
Invalid 


‘The much-discussed and widely 
heralded eugenic law which went in- 
to effect in Wisconsin on January 2, 
has just encountered a circumstance 
which will make it at least temporar- 
ily inoperative; this was the ruling of 
a judge of the circuit court to the 
effect that the law is unconstitution- 
al. This decision of the court is the 
outgrowth of a suit instituted by a 
young man of the state who, when he 
applied with his prospective bride for 
a marriage license, was refused by the 
clerk on the ground that he had no 
certificate of health from a physician 
as the law required. Since the law 
has been declared invalid, matrimon- 
ial candidates may obtain marriage 
licenses without undergoing medical 
examination unless the state supreme 
court, to which the case will be car- 
ried, reverses the decision of the cir- 
cuit court.—School Century. 


News Items 


At the County School Offisers’ As- 
sociation of Tazewell County, held 
during the month of February, 1913, 
the matter of the best time for hold- 
ing the annual teachers’ institute was 
discust with considerable animation. 
The institute the fall before had been 
cald by the county superintendent 
during the first week of October. 
Many of the directors at this meeting 
exprest themselvs as strongly opposed 
to holding the institute in term time 
A few directors supported the propo- 
sition. (The Educational Commis- 
sion recommends holding it in term 
time and shortly after school has be- 
gun). At this meeting a motion 
finally prevaild authorizing the presi- 
dent of the association to appoint five 
directors, and the county superintend- 
ent to appoint five teachers, who 
should constitute a joint committee to 


study the matter and make recom- 
mendations at the February meeting, 
1914. The committee unanimously 
reported, at the 1914 meeting, that 
their investigation convinced them 


that the best time for holding the in- 
stitute was in term time, and that 
they recommended that it be held 
during the last week of October. The 
committee’s report was unanimously 
adopted. This would indicate a 
passing of the old-time idea, still pre- 
valent in some communities, that all 
of a teacher’s working hours should 
be spent in the schoolroom and that 
time spent in educational work other 
than the actual teaching is not sufh- 
ciently productiv of results to war- 
rant the payment of actual cash for 
such servis. 





Freedom—the ability to say that 
two times two makes four; but to 
think of something else worth while 
at the same time. 
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Meeting of Chicago Division 


The Chicago Division of the State 
Association held its spring meeting 
Saturday, March 14th. In his brief 
address the president, W. R. Hat- 
field, made some telling points con- 
cerning the methods to be used in se- 
curing legislation. He stated that bills 
were put thru by consensus of opinion 
rather than by argument or the 
merits of the bill in question, and that 
by means of the school survey recent- 
ly begun we are to find out just what 
we need and want and agree upon the 
most necessary mesures to be pusht, 
thereby getting that concensus of 
opinion without which legislation 
cannot be obtaind. He also spoke of 
the work and expense involvd in mak- 
ing this survey, stating that the mon- 
ey set aside by the state association for 
the use of the legislativ committee, 
amounting to about $500, could be 
used for this work, that the Chicago 
division might appropriate $500, the 
University of Illinois $1000 besides 
the servises of Dr. Coffman, and the 
University of Chicago and the Norm- 
al schools would donate servis that 
demands specialized training. Re- 
ferring to the survey just recently 
conducted in the state of Ohio, Mr. 
Hatfield said that the authorities 
there cald in a man from the Bureau 
of Municipal Research of New York 
to take charge of the work. The 
Bureau of Research gladly paid the 
expert’s salary, that they might see 
the result of the investigation, and 
the state of Ohio paid his local ex- 
penses. About one hundred and fifty 
people from universities, etc., donated 
their servises in making the personal 
survey that could not be gotten thru 
a questionnaire. Mr. Hatfield very 
aptly remarkt that a survey was a 
good deal like a photo, in that we 
don’t think it looks as much like us as 
other people do. 


Senator Magill of Springfield 
spoke with great forcefulness and en- 
thusiasm. We quote briefly from his 
address.“ In Unity there is strength. 
If the 30,000 teachers in the state 
will federate into the state organiza- 
tion, the state organization unify its 
work and determin what its purpose 
shall be, something ‘will be done. 
School teachers are regarded as im- 
practical, the profession does not rep- 
resent much of practical ability. The 
30,000 school teachers of the state 
are regarded as the most ineffectiv or- 
ganization of the state by the legis- 
lators, because they do not agree on 
what they want and then demand 
that their requests be listened to and 
granted. Any mesure unanimously 
backt by 30,000 people would be sure 
of receiving serious consideration, but 
when these 30,000 are disagreeing 
among themselvs as to the merits of 
various bills they cannot expect .o 
command the attention of the legis- 
lators. The High School Tuition 
Law was one step towards a free sys- 
tem of schools. The failure of the 
Sanitation Bill was most disappoint- 
ing, for while the Public Safety Act 
provides that factories must be sani- 
tary, schools may be in a most deplor- 
able condition and there be no re- 
dress. The law providing that all 
places in the state electing a board 
of education must use the Australian 
ballot, wisely abolisht the pernicious 
system that permitted objectionable 
candidates to be rusht thru at the 
eleventh hour. A minimum wage law 
is certainly needed, when one consid- 
ers recent statistics on the wages of 
teachers. Last year 3,700 teachers 
in the state receivd less than $300, 
this year 156 receivd less than $300. 
14,997, or practically one-half of the 
entire teaching force of the state, re- 
ceive less than $500 a year. We 
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need to become people of affairs and 
secure legislation to remedy such con- 
ditions. A government is for the 
people by whom it is controld. If the 
seven different divisions of the state 
association will hold together, if the 
state association has a program of 
work laid out with definitness and 
force, with facts to back up their 
demands and a consciousness that 
their demands must be met, there will 
be “something doing” for the schools 
of Illinois.” 

A paper on “Women’s Vote in Its 
Relation to Child Welfare,” given by 
Mrs. W. B. Owen at the Springfield 
meeting, was re-red by Mrs. Owen. 
She toucht on many social and edu- 
cational reforms brought about by 
women in the countries where sut- 
frage has been granted. 

Dr. J. W. Cook of the DeKalb 
Normal School spoke, referring espe- 
cially to the need of a definit standard 
or norm of educational efficiency in 
our state and country. He feels that 
we are slow in coming to a consensus 
of opinion concerning our educational 
requirements, and that with unifica- 
tion and organization we shall make 
much more rapid progress. 


To Train Character 


A campaign is on in the state of 
Wisconsin for the better training of 
character in the schools. At a recent 
conference of educators of the state, 
presided over by State Superintendent 
Cary, it was planned to have printed 
a syllabus embracing the method of 
F. C. Gould, a London educator. 
This work is designed to inculcate 
good thought and conduct in public 
school children. Dr. Sharp, of the 
University of Wisconsin, compiled 
the syllabus after a thoro study of 
Mr. Gould’s teaching. It furnishes 
outlines of methods for teaching all 
the cardinal commendable qualities 
of character—The School Century. 





McLean County School Offisers’ 
Association Meeting 





In a Bloomington paper we find 
an account of a meeting of the School 
Offisers’ Association of McLean 
County, at which gathering the ques- 
tion of consolidated schools was one 
of the main topics of discussion. Es- 
pecial mention was made of the stan- 
dardization of the rural schools, 
(McLean County has 232 rural 
schools, of which 185 are standard.) 
President E. ¥. Coolidge, in speaking 
of standard schools, said: 

“Our standard schools were brought 
about by our present state superin 
tendent, Mr. Blair. By standard we 
mean that the school room should be 
properly ventilated, heated and light: 
ed; not heating the same air over and 
over again, but take in fresh air and 
give the air that has been used a 
chance to escape. The heating plant 
should be one that keeps all parts of 
the room of a uniform temperature. 
Those sitting near the stove should 
not be any warmer than those farther 
away. The seats should be of the 
right size for the different ages of 
pupils. 

“The library should be composed 
of books of a good character. 

“The grounds should be in a well 
kept condition with ample shade and 
some ornamental plants. 

“The water should come from a 
good cistern or well in the school 
yard. The outbuildings should be in 
good repair and painted. 





Habit—doing a thing with the 
least friction in the mind. 

Good Habit—doing the right thing 
and then keeping on doing it. 

Bad Habit—multiplying the wrong 
deed in geometrical progression. 
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The Rural School Question 





Miss Katherine Moran of Freeport 


HE prevalent idea that there is 

no permanency in the rural 

schools is disproved by the fact 
that in communities where state-wide 
Insurance and Retirement Fund laws 
are in effect fully one-third of the an- 
nuitants consists of rural teachers 
who with a few exceptions are di- 
rectly from the country schools. 
Hence the rural schools will propor- 
tionately be equally as well benefitted 
by the enactment of such a law in 
Illinois as the city schools, the object 
of the law being to create greater per- 
manency and efficiency in the teach- 
ing force of the state at large. As the 
permanency in the teaching force in- 
creases, there will also be a greater 
choice of good teachers, both in the 
rural and city schools. 

In places where a retirement fund 
law has been in operation for some 
years, it is estimated that the perman- 
ency in the teaching force has increast 
nearly 75 per. cent. 

City teachers generally begin their 
work in the rural schools: and will 
in many instances be willing to re- 
main longer in these schools if they 
know that their teaching in the rural 
districts will count toward the twen- 
ty-five years of servis, just the same 
as if they taught in the city. There- 
fore if such teachers can be kept in the 
rural schools a few years longer, these 
schools will reap the benefit of their 
experience, which will greatly in- 
crease the value of the rural school to 
the community. Neither must it be 
forgotten that city teachers sometimes 
return to the rural schools. 

It should therefore also be an ob- 
ject of the state to attract and retain 
this class of teachers in the rural 
schools, rather than to raise a barrier 
to keep them out. In fact, the city 


and rural schools are so interlaced 
that to have a city teachers’ retire- 
ment fund law, it seems evident, has 
been a detriment to the rural schools, 
as the tendency would have been to 
deprive the rural schools more and 
more of the experienced teachers. 
Then too, many teachers prefer to 
teach in the rural schools, especially 
if they live in the country. These 
teachers also feel that it is unjust that 
they are not included in the law, 
claiming that their servises for the 
state should be equally as well recog- 
nized as that of the city teachers. 
Hence such teachers should be kept 
contentedly in the rural schools, not 
be allowd to become discontented, 
causing them to drift toward the cit- 
ies. As exemplified in foren coun- 
tries, and in some states in our own 
country, the rural school teacher 
must receive the same considerations, 
s far as possible, as the city teacher, 
as these schools are to be improved. 
It must also be rememberd that rur- 
al schools include all village schools 
in which many a country child re- 
ceives not only his high school educa- 
tion, but his elementary education as 
well. The country and village child 
will, in consequence, like the city 
child, enjoy the benefits of more ex- 
perienced teachers; for normal and 
university graduates will be willing 
to remain longer in the village schools 
if they know that the years taught in 
these schools will count toward an an- 
nuity the same as if the teaching were 
done in a city. Then, again, many 
country children receive their high 
school education in the cities; and 
country boys and girls also become 
city and rural teachers, growing grey 
in the servis. In a word, the retire- 


> 
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ment fund law, if made state-wide, 
will in time result in an endless chain 


of good for both city and _ rural 
schools. 
That a retirement fund system 


works, in general, for the benefit of 
the employer, whether business or 
state, is very forcibly demonstrated by 
the many corporations, railroad com- 
panies and private business concerns 
that are adopting such systems for 
their working forces. The compan- 
ies openly acknowledge that such sys- 
tems are instituted for the benefit of 
the companies, because of the increast 
efficiency and permanency in the 
working forces. 


The Illinois School Survey is 
Fairly Launched 


At the second meeting of the con- 
ference of the Illinois school survey, 
definite plans were adopted contem- 
plating a comprehensive study of the 
schools of the state. In view of the 
magnitude of the task, however, it 
was clearly apparent that the initial 
work would need to be limited to a 
few specific topics. These selected 
by the conference are closely related 
to the problems of dominant interest 
at the present stage in the educational 
development of the state,—vocation- 
al education and teachers’ compensa- 
tion being among the few to receive 
immediate attention. 

An executive committee was elect- 
ed consisting of President Felmley, 
Chairman, Superintendent H. S. Ma- 
gill, Principal Hogge, Supt. Charles 
McIntosh and Professor L. D. Coff- 
man, secretary and director of the 
survey. This committee will dele- 
gate the details of the work to Pro- 
fessor Coffman, who will plan for a 
re-distribution of the numerous tasks 
and functions involved, and who will 
be responsible for guiding and inter- 
preting the work.—School and Home 


Education. 





May Use Slides 


The United States Bureau of Ed- 
ucation has several duplicate sets of 
lantern slides to illustrate a lecture on 
the consolidation of rural schools and 
the transportation of pupils at public 
expense. These will be loaned as far 
as practicable, for a reasonable length 
of time, to rural school superintend- 
ents conducting campaigns for con- 
solidation. The slides will be accom- 
panied by an outline lecture and 
printed material concerning consol- 
idation. 

Express charges, both ways in all 
cases, must be paid by those ordering 
the slides. Persons borrowing these 
slides must agree to follow carefully 
the directions inclosed with the slides, 
to pay for all slides broken while 
in their possession or in transit on the 
return to the office, at the rate of 
27% cents per slide. Applications 
for use of the slides should be made 
to the Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C., stating the date 
or dates on which they wish to use 
them and giving the express office to 
which shipments are to be made.— 
The School Century. 


Practical School Work 





Circular letters dealing with the 
improvement and enlargement of the 
corn crop of Macoupin County were 
recently sent out by Robert C. Moore, 
the county superintendent. In relating 
this agricultural work to the teacher's 
field of activity, Mr. Moore aptly 
says:—‘As viewed from a teacher's 
standpoint, a big'yield of corn means 
more and better food, clothing, books, 
supplies, and school houses for the 
children and higher salaries for the 
teachers.” Enclosed with the letter 
are directions for making rag doll 
corn testers, and the use of the same. 
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Chicago Principals Entertain 





Chicago men do nothing by halvs. 
It’s the whole loaf or none when it 
coms to entertaining. On Thurs- 
day and Friday, March 19-20, the 
Chicago Principals’ Association. un- 
chaind their restless gasoline-fed 
horses and proceded to show their 
down-state brothers the industrial 
sights of the city. At eleven: o'clock 
a. m. Thursday, that genial dispenser 
of good-will, Morgan Hogge, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Principals’ Asso- 
ciation, piloted the visiting school- 
men to the Tribune Bilding where 
they paid their respects to Mrs. 
Young. That estimable woman re- 
sponded in a happy way to their ex- 
pressions of good-cheer and figurat- 
ivly gave the visitors the keys to the 
schools of the city. 

Next the visitors were whiskt 
down Michigan Avenue in the auto- 
mobiles, kindly furnisht by the va- 
rious Chicago Principals, and over 
thru the stockyards to the Swift Pack- 
ing Plant. Here lunch awaited 
them. What they did to the lunch 
constitutes a short chapter. After 
lunch they were taken thru the plant, 
visiting nearly every department and 
seeing many of the processes. The 
canning plant of Libby, McNeil & 


Libby was also visited and from 
there the party was taken to the 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. institution 


where the same cordiality was in ev- 
idence that markt their reception at 
the two institutions previously vis- 
ited. 

The evening was markt by a din- 
ner at the Illinois Athletic Club ‘fol- 
lowd by a social good time at the 
Principals’ Club- Rooms in the’ Mal- 
lers Bilding. The most of the éven- 
ing was given over to the discussion 
of the state survey. Prof. Coffman 
gave a talk in which was outlined the 
work to be done and the purpose to 


be accomplisht. The state-wide pen- 
sion bill came in for a good share of 
attention and the feeling prevaild 
that reliable data bearing upon this 
part of our legislativ program should 
be secured. 

Friday was spent by the visitors in 
the schools ‘of the city. Groups 
were formd so that time could be 
saved, each group containing those . 
who were desirous of studying the 
same problem of public school work. 

All honor to the school people of 
Chicago who are thus promoting the 
fraternity idea thruout the state. 
Such meetings should, be continued 
and multiplied. ‘They form the ce- 
ment that shall some time, bind us 
indissolubly for better schools and 
nobler living. Let the good work go 
on and pass the news down the line 
that whether we teach in Cook or 
Alexander we still are brothers in a 
common cause that is markt with ex- 
alted purpose. 





The Hall of Fame 





From Centralia we have news of a 
most interesting project which is un- 
der consideration in that city.. This 
is the establishment of a Hall of 
Fame in the Centralia Township 
High School. In this would . be 
placed the pictures of any person who 
had graduated from high school since 
the first establishment of a high school 
in Centralia and has made a success 
in either the professional or the. busi- 
ness world, or in fact in any line of 
work. One purpose of this prospec- 
tiv Hall of Fame is to get in touch 
with the Alumni of the school and 
what they are. doing.; It is also 
thotight that the honor which would 
come in having a place in this group 
would result in a higher standard of 
work and a greater desire to make 
a success in life. 
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“Mothercraft” is becominga prom- 
inent subject in the elementary schools 
of England.—U. S. Bureau of Educa- 


tion. 


Tresurer— 





Criticisms 





Just now it seems that form calls 
for a fling at the public schools—par- 
ticularly of Chicago. “Parents of 
schooi children may be grouped into 
three classes—wise parents, critical 
parents, and indifferent parents,” says 
Superintendent Maxwell of the New 
York City Schools in the Educational 
Review of February. “The mark of 
the wise parent is that he takes friend- 
ly counsel with his child’s teacher, 
that he develops respect for author- 
ity, insisting on his child’s carrying 
out the directions of the school, and 
that he helps the school to develop in- 
dustry and mental concentration ‘n 
the child, by setting apart a moderate 
amount of time for study each day. 
The mark of the critical parent is 
that the work of the school never 
suits him, that the curriculum is in- 
variably either too light or too heavy, 
and that he inculcates disobedience 
and lawlessness by his open and reck- 
less abuse of his child’s school and his 
child’s teachers. He shows all the ar- 
rogance of the educational theorists. 
His theory is less compact of philos- 
ophy than that of the university pro- 
fessor of education, but the arrogance 
is unmistakable; and the injury he 
works, though less general, is, to the 
individual child, often irreparable.” 


—The School News. 





Cecel Winkler, of Woodford 
county, has a remarkable record of 
school attendance. She is now in her 
thirteenth year of school attendance, 
nine years of which were in the rural 
school and four years in a neighbor- 
ing high school. During the thirteen 
years she has never been tardy, and 
has been absent but two days. One 
day’s absence was caused by sickness, 
and on the other day she was taking 
the teacher’s examination. 











COME! 
COMBINE! 


CO-OPERATE! 
*‘No One Liveth Unto Himself’’ 


Servis is the keynote of right living. Each and all of us must 
serv, if we are to expand and develop, spiritually and mentally. And 
to that servis which benefits the greatest number we should bend our 
energies, for such wide recognition of the needs of others is the most 
influential factor in the development of real character. 

Our State Association stands for such servis. It aims to 
benefit a// the teachers and all the school-children of the state of Illi- 
nois. But for the accomplishment of this purpose the association 
must have the activ, interested support of all the teachers. About 
eleven thousand have joind the association, and we feel that for any 
work we have so far accomplisht the credit is very largely due to the 
co-operation that grew out of the reorganized State Association. We 
are no longer working at cross purposes or in a haphazard 
fashion in school matters. We have started a school survey 
by means of which we shall find out exactly what we 
need and want in school legislation. Then we intend to go after this 
thing and go after it strong. But we need your help, we need more 
members, in fact, we need all the teachers of the state, for all the 
teachers and all the school children, and incidentally all the people of 
the state, will be directly or indirectly benefited by the legislation 
which our united efforts will enable us to secure. Our forces are 
marshald and our plan of action outlined as never before. But such 
an organization as this needs the financial aid of those who will be 
benefited by its efforts, and needs their Interest, their Support, their 
Enthusiasm. 

We do not write this in a spirit of complaint or dissatisfaction. 
We are in the second year of our existence, and are more than grat- 
ified with our financial showing and the work that we have ac- 
complisht. But we have bigger plans and higher aims. And above 
all else we want every teacher in the state to feel a vital, personal in- 
terest in the state association and its work. We want additional 
members to keep a watch on local conditions and developments. We 
want every member of the teaching profession to feel the dignity of 
their servis, to feel the proper amount of responsibility in the promo- 
tion of the educational welfare of the state. “No one liveth unto 
himself.” Servis is the highway to happiness—the keynote of right 
living, but apart from such altruistic motivs for affiliation with the 
association, there is the material benefit, that far exceeds the member- 
ship fee. Let us have your Co-operation. We need you—you 
need us. 














